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CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  AS 
DEMANDED  BY  PRESIDENTS 
AND  STATESMEN^ 


UTTERANCES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS 

“  In  every  nomination  to  office  I  have  endeavored,  so 
far  as  my  own  knowledge  extended  or  information  could 
be  obtained,  to  make  fitness  of  character  my  primary 
ob  j  ect.  ’  ’  —  Washington, 

“  When  I  came  into  office  it  was  my  determination  to 
make  as  few  removals  as  possible  —  not  one  from  per¬ 
sonal  motives,  not  one  from  party  considerations.  This 
resolution  I  have  invariably  observed.”  — John  Adams, 

“  Good  men,  in  whom  there  is  no  objection  but  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  political  principle,  practiced  only  so  far  as  the 
right  of  a  private  citizen  will  justify,  are  not  proper  sub¬ 
jects  of  removal.”  — Jefferson, 

«  *  *  *  questions  concerning  a  candidate 

shall  be :  Is  he  honest  ?  Is  he  capable  .?  Is  he  faithful 
to  the  Constitution  ?  ”  —  Jefferson. 

u  *  #  *  principle  *  *  *  that  offices  were  the 

spoils  of  victory.  *  *  *  I  fully  agree  in  all  the  odium 
you  attach  to  such  a  rule.  *  *  The  principle  could 
not  fail  to  degrade  any  administration.”  —  Madison. 


extracted  chiefly  from  Fourteenth  Report  of 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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“  No  person  at  the  head  of  the  Government  has,  in  my 
opinion,  any  claim  to  the  active  partisan  exertions  of 
those  in  office  under  him.”  —  Monroe. 

“  I  have  been  urged  to  sweep  away  my  opponents  and 
provide  for  my  friends.  I  can  justify  the  refusal  to  adopt 
this  policy  only  by  the  steadiness  and  consistency  of  my 
adherence  to  my  own.  If  I  depart  from  this  in  one 
instance,  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  do  the  same  in  many. 
An  invidious  and  inquisitorial  scrutiny  into  the  personal 
dispositions  of  public  officers  will  creep  through  the  whole 
Union,  and  the  most  selfish  and  sordid  passions  will  be 
kindled  into  activity  to  distort  the  conduct  and  misrep¬ 
resent  the  feelings  of  men  whose  places  may  become  the 
prize  of  slander  upon  them.”  — John  Quincy  Adams. 

“  The  power  of  appointing  to  office  is  one  of  a  character 
the  most  delicate  and  responsible.  The  appointing 
power  is  evermore  exposed  to  be  led  into  error.  With 
anxious  solicitude  to  select  the  most  trustworthy  for  official 
station,  I  can  not  be  supposed  to  possess  a  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  qualifications  of  every  applicant.  *  ♦  * 

Unless  persons  every  way  trustworthy  are  employed  in  the 
public  service- corruption  and  irregularity  will  inevitably 
follow.  ♦  *  *  I  shall  *  *  *  invite  the  attention  of 

Congress  to  such  measures  as  in  my  judgment  will  be  best 
calculated  to  regulate  and  control  the  Executive  power  in 
reference  to  this  vitally  important  subject.”  —  Tyler. 

“  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  under  your  consideration 
a  practice  which  has  grown  up  in  the  administration 
of  the  Government,  and  which,  I  am  deeply  convinced, 
ought  to  be  corrected.  I  allude  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  which  usage  rather  than  reason  has  vested  in  the 
Presidents  of  removing  incumbents  from  office  in  order 
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to  substitute  others  more  in  favor  with  the  dominant 
party.  My  own  conduct  in  this  respect  has  been 
governed  by  a  conscientious  purpose  to  exercise  the 
removing  power  only  in  cases  of  unfaithfulness  or  inabil¬ 
ity,  or  in  those  in  which  its  exercise  appeared  necessary 
in  order  to  discountenance  and  suppress  that  spirit  of 
active  partisanship  on  the  part  of  holders  of  office  which 
not  only  withdraws  them  from  the  steady  and  impartial 
discharge  of  their  official  duties,  but  exerts  an  undue 
and  injurious  influence  over  elections,  and  degrades  the 
character  of  the  Government  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits 
the  Chief  Magistrate  as  being  a  party  through  his  agents 
in  the  secret  plots  or  open  workings  of  political  parties. 

In  respect  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  nothing  should 
be  left  to  discretion  which  may  safely  be  regulated  by 
law,  and  it  is  of  high  importance  to  restrain  as  far  as 
possible  the  stimulus  of  personal  interests  in  public 
elections.”  —  2yler. 

“The  herd  of  office  seekers  are  the  most  unprincipled 
persons  in  the  country.  *  ♦  *  Patronage  is  injurious 

to  a  President.”  —  Polk. 

“I  should  not  become  an  inquisitor  of  the  political 
opinions  of  the  subordinate  office-holder.”  —  Buchanan. 

“  I  wish  I  could  get  time  to  attend  to  the  Southern 
question.  I  think  I  know  what  is  wanted,  and  believe  I 
could  do  something  towards  quieting  the  rising  discon¬ 
tent,  but  the  office-seekers  demand  all  my  time.  I  am 
like  a  man  so  busy  letting  rooms  in  one  end  of  his  house 
that  he  cannot  stop  to  put  out  the  fire  that  is  burning  in 
the  other.”  —  Lincoln  {one  month  after  taking  office). 

“  Always  favoring  practical  reforms,  I  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  one  abuse  of  long  standing  which  I 
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would  like  to  see  remedied  by  this  Congress.  It  is  a 
reform  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country.  I  would  have 
it  go  beyond  the  mere  fixing  of  the  tenure  of  office  of 
clerks  and  employees  who  do  not  require  ‘  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  ’  to  make  their  appointments  com¬ 
plete.  I  would  have  it  govern,  not  the  tenure,  but  the 
manner  of  making  all  appointments.  There  is  no  duty 
which  so  much  embarrasses  the  Executive  and  heads  of 
departments  as  that  of  appointments,  nor  is  there  any 
such  arduous  and  thankless  labor  imposed  on  Senators 
and  Representatives  as  that  of  finding  places  for  constit¬ 
uents.  The  present  system  does  not  secure  the  best  men, 
and  often  not  even  fit  men,  for  public  place.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  and  purification  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  hailed  with  approval  by  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States.” — Second  annual  message  of  President 
Grants  December  l8yo. 

“  The  utmost  fidelity  and  diligence  will  be  expected 
of  all  officers  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service. 
Political  assessments,  as  they  are  called,  have  been 
forbidden  within  the  various  departments,  and,  while  the 
right  of  all  persons  in  official  position  to  take  part  in 
politics  is  acknowledged,  and  the  elective  franchise  is 
recognized  as  a  high  trust  to  be  discharged  by  all  entitled 
to  its  exercise,  whether  in  the  employment  of  the 
Government  or  in  private  life,  honesty  and  eflBciency, 
not  political  activity,  will  determine  the  tenure  of 
office.”  —  Executive  orders  of  President  Grants  April  j6, 
1872, 

“  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  paramount 
necessity  of  reform  in  our  civil  service  —  a  reform  not 
merely  as  to  certain  abuses  and  practices  of  so-called 
official  patronage  which  have  come  to  have  the  sanction 
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of  usage  in  the  several  departments  of  our  Government, 
but  a  change  in  the  system  of  appointment  itself  ;  a  reform 
that  shall  be  thorough,  radical,  and  complete  ;  a  return  to 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  founders  of  the 
Government.  They  neither  expected  nor  desired  from 
public  officers  any  partisan  service.  They  meant  that 
public  officers  should  owe  their  whole  service  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  people.  They  meant  that  the 
officer  should  be  secure  in  his  tenure  as  long  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  character  remained  untarnished  and  the  performance 
of  his  duties  satisfactory.  They  held  that  appointments 
to  office  were  not  to  be  made  nor  expected  merely  as 
rewards  for  partisan  services,  nor  merely  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Members  of  Congress,  as  being  entitled  in  any 
respect  to  the  control  of  such  appointments.” — Inaugural 
address  of  Preside?!  Hayes,  March  y,  1^77 • 

“Executive  Mansion,  May  26,  1877. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  read  the  partial  report  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  examine  the  New  York 
custom-house.  I  concur  with  the  commission  in  their 
recommendations.  It  is  my  wish  that  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  should  be  free  from  partisan  control  and 
organized  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  with  the  same 
guaranties  for  efficiency  and  fidelity  in  the  selection  of 
the  chief  and  subordinate  officers  that  would  be  required 
by  a  prudent  merchant.  Party  leaders  should  have  no 
more  influence  in  appointments  than  other  equally 
respectable  citizens.  No  assessments  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  on  officers  or  subordinates  should  be  allowed. 
No  useless  officer  or  employee  should  be  retained.  No 
officer  should  be  required  or  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
management  of  political  organizations,  caucuses,  conven¬ 
tions,  or  election  campaigns.  Their  right  to  vote  and  to 
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express  their  views  on  public  questions,  either  orally  or 
through  the  press,  is  not  denied,  provided  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

Respectfully, 

Hon.  John  Sherman,  R.  B.  Hayes. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  S 

“The  civil  service  can  never  be  placed  on  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  basis  until  it  is  regulated  by  law.  For  the  good  of 
the  service  itself,  for  the  protection  of  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  appointing  power  against  the  waste 
of  time  and  obstruction  to  the  public  business  caused 
by  the  inordinate  pressure  for  places,  and  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  incumbents  against  intrigues  and  wrong,  I 
shall,  at  the  proper  time,  ask  Congress  to  fix  the  tenure  of 
the  minor  offices  of  the  several  Executive  departments, 
and  to  prescribe  the  grounds  upon  which  removals  shall 
be  made  during  the  terms  for  which  incumbents  have 
been  appointed.” —  Garfield. 

“  In  the  early  years  of  the  administration  of  the 
Government  the  personal  direction  of  appointments  to 
the  civil  service  may  not  have  been  an  irksome  task  for 
the  Executive ;  but  now  that  the  burden  has  increased 
fully  a  hundredfold,  it  has  become  greater  than  he  ought 
to  bear,  and  it  necessarily  diverts  his  time  and  attention 
from  the  proper  discharge  of  other  duties  no  less  delicate 
and  responsible,  and  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
can  not  be  delegated  to  other  hands.” — President  Arthur^ s 
message^  December  4^  1882. 

“  The  continued  operation  of  the  law  relating  to  our 
civil  service  has  added  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  its 
necessity  and  usefulness.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that 
every  public  officer  who  has  a  just  idea  of  his  duty  to  the 
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people  testifies  to  the  value  of  this  reform.  Its  stanchest 
friends  are  found  among  those  who  understand  it  best,  and 
its  warmest  supporters  are  those  who  are  restrained  and 
protected  by  its  requirements.  *  *  *  if  the  people 

of  this  country  ever  submit  to  the  banishment  of  its 
underlying  principle  from  the  operation  of  their  Govern¬ 
ment  they  will  abandon  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  safety 
and  success  of  American  institutions.” — Cleveland. 

“  I  believe  that  the  law  is  being  executed  with  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  that  the  system  is  incomparably  better  and 
fairer  than  that  of  appointments  upon  favor.” — Benjamin 
Harrison, 

“  The  system  has  the  approval  of  the  people,  and  it 
will  be  my  endeavor  to  uphold  and  extend  it.”  — 
McKinley. 

“The  law  has  immensely  benefited  every  ofiice  to 
which  it  has  been  applied.  *  *  *  As  a  matter  of 

practical  experience,  every  Cabinet  officer  whom  I  have 
seen  in  Washington  has,  before  the  end  of  his  term,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  was  any  bureau  in  which 
he  needed  special  efficiency  he  had  to  put  it  under  the 
Civil  Service  Law.”  —  Roosevelt. 

(From  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Grinnell  ui  i8gy  in  regard  to 
the  Civil  Service  Law.) 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  CONGRESSIONAL 
DEBATES  AND  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEED 
OF  REFORM  IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 

“  It  was  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  that  administrative  officers  should  hold  office  during 
good  behavior.  The  Constitution  fixed  the  term  of  no 
officer  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  except 
that  of  President  and  Vice-President.  Madison,  the 
expounder  of  the  Constitution,  said  that  the  wanton 
removal  of  a  meritorious  officer  was  an  impeachable 
offence.  It  was  the  established  usage  without  question 
or  variation  during  the  first  forty  years  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  permit  executive  officers,  except  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  and  this 
practice  was  only  changed  by  the  four-year  tenure  act  of 
1820,  which  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  an  appointing 
officer  for  the  purpose  of  using  this  power  to  secure  his 
nomination  as  a  Presidential  candidate.  Shortly  after 
this  law  was  passed  Jefferson  made  the  following  comment 
upon  it :  — 

‘  The  late  mischievous  law,  vacating  every  four  years 
nearly  all  the  executive  offices  of  the  Government,  saps 
the  Constitution  and  salutary  functions  of  the  President 
and  introduces  a  principle  of  intrigue  and  corruption 
which  will  soon  leaven  the  mass,  not  only  of  Senators, 
but  of  citizens.’”  —  From  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  ths 
United  States  Civil  Service  Co^nmission. 

“  The  tendency  has  been  to  revive  the  dark  ages  of 
feudalism  and  to  render  an  office  a  feudatory.  *  * 

It  is  a  detestable  system,  drawn  from  the  worst  periods 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  if  it  were  to  be  perpetuated  — 
if  the  offices,  the  honest  dignities  of  the  people,  were  to  be 
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put  up  to  a  scramble,  and  to  be  decided  by  the  results  of 
every  Presidential  election — our  Government  and  institu¬ 
tions,  becoming  intolerable,  would  finally  end  in  a  despot¬ 
ism  as  inexorable  as  that  of  Constantinople.” —  Clay, 

“  The  Presidential  election  is  no  longer  a  struggle  for 
great  principles,  but  only  a  great  struggle  as  to  who  shall 
have  the  spoils  of  office.”  —  Calhoun^  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  in  1846. 

“I  concur  with  those  who  think  that  ♦  *  *  there 

should  be  a  check  to  the  progress  of  official  influence  and 
patronage.  *  *  *  The  theory  of  our  institutions  is  plain ; 
it  is  that  Government  is  an  agency  created  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  and  that  every  person  in  office  is  the  agent  and 
the  servant  of  the  people.  Offices  are  created  not  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  to  fill  them,  but  for  the  public 
convenience.”  —  Webster. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  SELECT  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  IN  THE  SENATE,  CONSISTING  OF  SENATORS 
CALHOUN,  SOUTHARD,  BIBB,  WEBSTER,  BENTON, 
AND  KING  OF  GEORGIA,  FEBRUARY  9,  1835—23(1 
CONGRESS. 

“  But  greatly  as  these  causes  have  added  to  the  force  of 
patronage  of  late,  there  are  others  of  a  different  nature 
which  have  contributed  to  give  it  a  far  greater  and  more 
dangerous  influence.  At  the  head  of  these  should  be  placed 
the  practice  so  greatly  extended,  if  not  for  the  first  time 
introduced,  of  removing  from  office  persons  well  qualified 
and  who  had  faithfully  performed  their  duty  in  order  to 
fill  their  places  wdth  those  who  are  recommended  on  the 

ground  that  they  belong  to  the  party  in  power.” 
*##*****♦ 

“  So  long  as  offices  were  considered  as  public  trusts,  to 
be  conferred  on  the  honest,  the  faithful,  and  capable,  for 
the  common  good  and  not  for  the  benefit  or  gain  of  the 


incumbent  or  his  party,  and  so  long  as  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  Government  to  continue  in  office  those  who  faith¬ 
fully  performed  their  duties,  its  patronage,  in  point  of 
fact,  was  limited  to  the  mere  power  of  nominating  to 
accidental  vacancies  or  to  newly  created  offices,  and  could 
of  course  exercise  but  a  moderate  influence,  either  over 
the  body  of  the  community  or  of  the  officeholders  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  when  this  practice  was  reversed  —  when 
offices,  instead  of  being  considered  as  public  trusts,  to 
be  conferred  on  the  deserving,  were  regarded  as  the 
spoils  of  victory,  to  be  bestowed  as  rewards  for  partisan 
services  without  respect  to  merit ;  when  it  became  to  be 
understood  that  all  who  hold  office  hold  by  the  tenure  of 
partisan  zeal  and  party  service  — it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  certain,  direct,  and  inevitable  tendency  of  such  a 
state  of  things  is  to  convert  the  entire  body  of  those 
in  office  into  corrupt  and  supple  instruments  of  power, 
and  to  raise  up  a  host  of  hungry,  greedy,  and  subservient 
partisans,  ready  for  every  service,  however  base  and 
corrupt.  Were  a  premium  offered  for  the  best  means  of 
extending  to  the  utmost  the  power  of  patronage,  to  des¬ 
troy  the  love  of  country  and  to  substitute  a  spirit  of 
subserviency  and  man  worship  ;  to  encourage  vice  and 
discourage  virtue  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  prepare  for  the 
subversion  of  liberty  and  the  establishment  of  despotism 
— no  scheme  more  perfect  could  be  devised  ;  and  such 
must  be  the  tendency  of  the  practice,  with  whatever 

intention  adopted  or  to  whatever  extent  pursued.” 
********* 

“  The  disease  is  daily  becoming  more  aggravated  and 
dangerous ;  and  if  it  be  permitted  to  progress  for  a  few 
years  longer  with  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  of  late 
advanced,  it  will  soon  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy. 
This  is  no  party  question.  Every  lover  of  his  country 
and  of  its  institutions,  be  his  party  what  it  may,  must  see 
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and  deplore  the  rapid  growth  of  patronage,  with  all  its 
attending  evils,  and  the  certain  catastrophe  which  awaits 
its  further  progress  if  not  timely  arrested.  The  question 
now  is,  not  how  or  where  or  with  whom  the  danger 
originated,  but  how  it  is  to  be  arrested ;  not  the  cause, 
but  the  remedy;  not  how  our  institutions  and  liberty 
have  been  endangered,  but  how  they  are  to  be  rescued.” 

“  It  is  the  degenerate  and  demoralizing  ‘  spoils  princi¬ 
ple  ’  which  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to 
defile  our  whole  system,  and  is  precipitating  us  so  rapidly 
upon  premature  decay  and  ruin ;  and  we  must  expel  it 
if  we  would  save  our  free  and  glorious  institutions.”  ~ 
Report  of  Special  Committee^  2Jth  Congress^  July  1842. 

“  It  was  never  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  that  those  holding  political  ofiices,  such  as 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress,  should  use 
minor  offices  to  bribe  the  people  to  keep  themselves  in 
power,  putting  unworthy  men  in  place  for  their  own 
personal  gain.  Such  practices  have  been  denounced 
by  the  greatest  men  of  the  past —  by  Clay,  by  Webster, 
and  Calhoun.”  —  Representative  Herbert^  in  debate  on  the 
civil  service  bill,  in  1844. 

“  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  for  this  bill  not  so  much  for 
what  it  contains  as  for  its  promise  of  good  things  in  the 
future.  It  is  but  an  entering  vuedge^  I  hope,  to  break 
down  the  most  iniquitous  system  which  has  existed  in 
this  country  for  the  last  forty  years,  having  as  its  motto 
‘To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.’  The  public  sentiment 
is  now  drifting  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  am  willing 
to  give  my  support,  and  that  fairly  and  fully,  to  this 
entering  wedge,  to  this  beginning  of  reform  throughout  the 
civil  service  of  this  country'"'  —  Representative  Buckner^  in 
debate  on  the  civil  service  bill  of  1871. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  RETRENCHMENT,  47th  CONGRESS,  1882. 

“Political  considerations  have  come  to  play  the  most 
important  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  vast  patronage. 
It  boots  not  to  consider  the  origin  of  the  evil  or  the 
responsibility  of  one  party  more  than  the  other.  The 
fact  is  confessed  by  all  observers  and  commended  by 
some,  that  ‘  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  ’ ;  that  with 
each  new  Administration  comes  the  business  of  distribut¬ 
ing  patronage  among  its  friends.” 

********* 

“  It  has  come  to  be  a  widespread  belief  that  the  public 
service  is  a  charitable  institution,  furnishing  employment 
to  the  needy  and  a  home  to  those  adrift.  Employment  is 
sought  of  the  Government  because  it  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere  and  to  escape  actual  want.  The  number  of 
those  who  thus  crowd  all  avenues  of  approach  to  places 
in  the  public  service  is  constantly  on  the  increase  and 
is  daily  becoming  more  importunate.  The  late  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Windom,  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  five-sixths  of  the  applicants  for  office,  while  he 
administered  the  Treasury,  based  their  demands  not  on 
merit,  or  fitness,  or  character,  but  on  their  poverty  and 
incapacity  otherwise  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  This  class 
of  place  seekers  follows  the  public  service  everywhere, 
and  the  public  man  in  every  position  who  has  influence 
to  exert  or  a  place  to  fill.” 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DEBATES  ON  THE  PAS¬ 
SAGE  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  LAW  IN  1882-1883. 

“We  have  heard  all  over  the  country  and  we  have 
heard  in  the  Senate  from  both  sides  of  the  Chamber 
that  there  have  been  peculating  jobs  in  every  department 
of  this  Government ;  peculations  in  the  Indian  Bureau, 
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in  the  War  Department,  in  the  Treasury  Department,  in 
the  internal  revenue,  in  whisky  rings  ;  frauds  upon  the 
Pension  Bureau,  frauds  in  the  Post-Office  Department, 
frauds  everywhere.  We  have  heard  also  in  the  country 
and  here  in  the  Senate  that  under  the  pretext  of  voluntary 
donations  for  political  purposes  assessments  have  been 
made  and  enforced  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  more 
humble  employees  of  the  Government,  men  and  women, 
and  that  these  contributions  have  been  wrung  from  them. 
We  have  heard  that  these  offices,  instead  of  being  filled  by 
competent  men  by  reason  of  their  qualifications,  by 
reason  of  their  fitness  for  the  positions  to  which  they 
are  appointed,  have  been  appointed  by  men  in  high 
political  positions,  exercising  and  demanding  influence 
over  the  appointing  power,  who  have  come  to  be  known 
as  boss  rulers.  All  this  we  have  heard ;  and  we  have 
heard  in  the  strong  language  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Senator  Pendleton)  that  this  demoralization  has  per¬ 
meated  every  office  in  the  country,  permeated  all  over  the 
country,  demoralizing  all  the  civil  service,  and  unless 
this  demoralization  is  killed  it  will  kill  the  Republic.  I 
agree  with  him.”  —  Senator  Maxey, 

“  No  man  obtained  an  office  except  he  was  a  violent 
partisan,  and  the  office  was  given  to  him  as  a  reward  for 
party  services ;  and  so  things  went  on  until  the  offices  gener¬ 
ally  were  filled  under  that  system,  which  was  false  and 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  —  a  system  which,  as  my 
friend  from  Ohio  said,  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  integrity 
of  republican  institutions,  I  care  not  what  party  or  under 
what  name  it  may  be  organized  and  carried  on.”  — 
Senator  Bayard. 

“  We  have  in  our  political  system  an  evil  practise  which 
necessarily  leads  to  the  abuse  and  corruption  of  the  civil 
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service,  and  which,  by  a  mild  euphemism,  we  call 
*  patronage.’ 

Even  under  this  suspicious  name  it  is  sometimes 
openly  demanded  by  legislators  as  a  perquisite  of  the 
high  offices  to  which  they  have  been  elected.  *  *  * 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  inveterate  enemies  to  civil  service  reform  to  be 
found  in  our  political  system  is  the  influence  of  patronage. 
It  means  only  this  when  a  Senator  employs  it :  The 
power  of  money  is  to  be  used  for  personal  ends  in  pro¬ 
curing  and  retaining  high  offices  in  the  hands  of 
legislators.  This  evil  has  invaded  every  department  of 
the  Government,  but  its  worst  effects  are  felt  in  Congress 
when  the  legislator  condescends  to  bargain  for  personal 
support  and  the  other  party  to  the  agreement  demands 
office  as  the  price  of  that  support.  *  *  * 

When  a  Senator  claims  that  he  has  the  right  to 
bestow,  or  to  demand  the  bestowal  of,  an  office  upon  his 
friend  as  so  much  patronage  belonging  to  him,  he  claims 
the  right  to  take  the  money  of  the  people,  contributed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  devote  it  to  his  own 
personal  service.  That  is,  in  effect,  an  unlawful  conver¬ 
sion  of  public  money  to  private  use.  A  Senator  has 
as  much  right  to  a  percentage  of  the  salary  of  his 
appointee  as  he  has  to  purchase  with  an  appointment  the 
loyalty  of  the  appointee  to  his  personal  fortunes  in  his 
political  enterprises.  *  *  * 

There  are  hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  this  town 
in  the  different  departments  who  are  supernumeraries,  and 
who  are  retained  in  their  places  because  the  chiefs  of 
divisions  and  of  bureaus  do  not  find  themselves  at  liberty 
to  disappoint  their  personal  friends  or  their  political 
friends  by  removing  them.”  —  Senator  Morgan. 
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“  I  desire  to  see  a  change.  I  wish  here  to  say  that  I  do 
not  desire  to  see  a  Republican  spoils  system  replaced  by 
a  Democratic  spoils  system.  Just  so  far  as  we  can 
remove  the  public  clerical  force  from  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
shifting  and  accidental  party  power,  just  so  far  as  we 
may  remove  them  from  the  fires  of  party  and  from  the 
anxiety  that  must  attend  our  frequent  recurring  elections, 
just  so  far  we  progress  in  the  right  direction. 

********** 

We  are  now  proposing  to  substitute  what.?  Public 
service  for  party  service  ;  the  test  of  individual  capacity 
and  fitness  and  worth  for  an  office  instead  of  violent 
partisan  service,  oftentimes  of  an  unscrupulous  and 
unprincipled  character.”  —  Senator  Bayard. 

“  There  is  the  power  to  select  by  favoritism,  and  that 
power  ought  to  be  checked  and  guarded. 

I  therefore  will  vote  for  any  law  which  will  enable 
any  man,  rich  or  poor,,  whatever  may  be  his  condition, 
wherever  he  may  live,  to  go  at  the  proper  time  before 
proper  officers  and  be  examined.  In  other  words,  the 
English  rule,  which  has  been  adopted  there  only 
within  a  few  years,  has  worked  wonderfully  well,  so  that 
any  person  there  can  go  before  the  proper  officers  and 
be  examined,  and  he  may  be  appointed  if  he  proves  him¬ 
self  to  be  more  meritorious  than  any  one  else.  I  am  in 
favor  of  any  law  that  will  accomplish  that.” —  Senator 
Sherman. 

“  The  value  of  this  bill  to  me  is  this  :  It  recognizes  the 
principle  and  the  fact  that  the  offices  of  this  Government 
are  created  and  filled  for  public  service  and  not  for  the 
private  use  of  the  incumbents.  As  long  as  the  offices 
are  to  be  considered  merely  as  emoluments,  merely  as 
rewards,  the  emolument  of  the  incumbent  and  a  reward 
and  benefit  to  the  incumbent,  then  I  say  that  you  have 
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lost  sight  of  the  great  idea  and  purpose  for  which  they 
were  established,  w'hich  is  public  benefit,  and  nothing 
else.”  —  Senator  Bayard. 

“  The  past  assures  us  of  what  would  be  the  future  state 
of  things  if  the  principle  that  an  officer  is  only  to  be 
removed  for  sufficient  cause  should  be  again  established. 
Under  Washington,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  the  two 
Adamses  it  fully  obtained,  and  there  was  hardly  occasion 
to  exert  it  once  on  the  average  during  the  year  of  the 
Administration  of  these  Presidents;  and  yet,  in  those 
better  days  of  the  Republic,  the  superiority  of  the  officers 
of  the  Government  over  those  of  this  day,  in  capability, 
fidelity,  and  virtue,  is  most  striking.  The  people  were 
then  neither  better,  nor  wiser,  nor  more  patriotic,  nor 
more  devoted  to  business  than  now,  nor  was  our  general 
condition  and  circumstances  more  favorable  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  public  and  private  virtue  in  Government 
agents.” —  Report  of  Special  Committee,  July  27,  1842. 

A  fair  picture  of  the  ordinary  scenes  in  Washington 
after  a  new  President  had  been  inaugurated  is  given  in 
Nicolay  and  Hay’s  “  Abraham  Lincoln  :  A  History.” 

“  The  city  was  full  of  strangers  ;  the  White  House  full 
of  applicants  from  the  North.  At  any  hour  of  the  day 
one  might  see  at  the  outer  door  and  on  the  staircase  one 
file  going,  one  file  coming.  In  the  ante-room  and  in  the 
broad  corridor  adjoining  the  President’s  office  there  was 
a  restless  and  persistent  crowd  —  ten,  twenty,  sometimes 
fifty,  varying  with  the  day  and  hour — each  one  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  one  of  the  many  crumbs  of  official  patronage. 
They  walked  the  floor ;  they  talked  in  groups ;  they 
scowled  at  every  arrival  and  blessed  every  departure; 
they  wrangled  with  the  door-keepers  for  right  of  entrance; 
they  intrigued  with  them  for  surreptitious  chances ;  they 
crowded  forward  to  get  even  an  instant’s  glance  through 
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the  half-opened  door  into  the  executive  chamber ;  they 
besieged  the  Representatives  and  Senators  who  had  privi¬ 
lege  of  precedence  ;  they  glared  with  envy  and  growled 
with  jealousy  at  the  cabinet  ministers  who,  by  right  and 
usage,  pushed  through  the  throng  and  walked  unquestioned 
through  the  doors.  At  that  day  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  compelled  the  President  to  pass  through  this  corri¬ 
dor  and  the  midst  of  this  throng  when  he  went  to  his 
meals  in  the  other  end  of  the  Executive  Mansion  ;  and 
thus,  once  or  twice  a  day,  the  waiting  expectants  would 
be  rewarded  by  the  chance  of  speaking  a  word  or  handing 
a  paper  direct  to  the  President  himself  —  a  chance  which 
the  more  bold  and  persistent  were  not  slow  to  improve. 

At  first  Lincoln  bore  it  all  with  the  admirable  forti¬ 
tude  acquired  in  western  political  campaigns.  But  two 
weeks  of  this  experience  on  the  trip  from  Springfield  to 
Washington  and  six  weeks  more  of  such  beleaguering 
in  the  executive  office,  began  to  tell  on  his  nerves.  What 
with  the  Sumter  discussion,  the  rebel  negotiation,  the 
diplomatic  correspondence,  he  had  become  worked  into 
a  mental  strain  and  irritation  that  made  him  feel  like  a 
prisoner  behind  the  executive  doors,  and  the  audible  and 
unending  tramp  of  the  applicants  outside  impressed  him 
like  an  army  of  jailers.” 

At  the  present  day  a  large  part  of  the  pressure  which 
Lincoln  found  so  overpowering  is  done  away  with.  A 
law  to  regulate  the  United  States  Civil  Service  was  passed 
in  1883.  Under  the  present  system  over  235,000  offices 
have  come  under  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  and  are  chiefly  filled  by  competitive  examinations. 
These  examinations  are  so  regulated  and  conducted  that 
each  competitor  stands  solely  on  his  own  merit.  Much 
remains  to  be  done.  Many  appointments  are  still  made 
for  political  reasons,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Republic 
suffers  until  all  the  national  business  offices  are  filled  by 
men  and  women  appointed  for  merit  and  fitness  alone. 
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